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mechanism at present, despite his allegiance to it, incapable of an answer. If 
space permitted, the reviewer would undertake to sketch a fairly plausible 
mechanistic explanation. 

The remainder of the monograph treats of Bonnet's theory of maternal love, 
a purely egoistic and non-finalistic theory; his doctrine that the difference 
between the human and the animal mind lies in the possession of abstract 
ideas by the former, — in connection with which his recognition of the fact 
that abstraction depends upon attention is of considerable historical interest; 
— and his attempt to explain how an animal such as a polyp or worm, which 
can divide into independently subsisting individuals, can still possess a soul: 
a problem which he solves in terms highly suggestive of Weismann's by main- 
taining that the whole body of the animal contains germs each of which repre- 
sents the whole animal and hence, in germ, a soul. 

Anti-anthropomorphism, anti-finalism, and the beginnings of experimenta- 
tion: such were the characteristic features of Bonnet's views on animal 
psychology. He was not without influence on a train of German thinkers, 
but this influence "was suddenly annihilated by the revolution produced with 
the rise of the Kantian philosophy. Empirical psychology was abandoned, 
and Bonnet and his followers fell into oblivion." 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar College. 

The Philosophy of John Norris of Bemerton. By Flora Isabel MacKinnon 
Baltimore: The Review Publishing Co., 1910. — pp. iii, 104. 
The Department of Philosophy of Wellesley College has already done useful 
service towards rendering the work of the less-known English Platonists more 
accessible, through Miss Bowman's edition of Collier's Clavis Universalis. 
The service is continued through the present excellent monograph, which will 
be welcomed by all students of the history of English thought. Norris is 
almost the least logical and least vigorous- minded of his school; but histori- 
cally, as the author sufficiently shows, he has a certain representative signifi- 
cance. In him Platonism has already passed over — so far as the logic of its 
position is concerned — into an idealistic theory of the physical world; only the 
personal timidity of Norris deters him from taking the plunge. Miss MacKin- 
non's exposition of Norris's metaphysics and her account of the sources of his 
ideas are done in a thoroughly careful and scholarly fashion, and with a brevity 
which can hardly have been learned from the subject of the analysis. Most of 
the seventeenth-century charm of Norris's style disappears in the process of 
condensation, and not much is left of the glow of his mysticism; the treatment 
is almost too dry and objective. But his doctrines, and his arguments for 
them, are set forth clearly in relatively small space, in a better arrangement 
than Norris's own, and with few considerable omissions. It would, however, 
have been worth while to reproduce Norris's criticisms on Locke in his Cursory 
Reflections upon an Essay Concerning Human Understanding (1690), which 
is too briefly touched upon, and to give some account of his ethics, to be found 
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largely in his Treatise Concerning Christian Prudence (1710). The entry for 
this work in the appended bibliography of Norris's writings seems, by the way, 
to be partly erroneous; the third edition is given as of 1749 — whereas the 
reviewer's copy of the seventh edition bears the date 1722. Norris was dis- 
tinctly a writer with a vogue, and editions of many of his works appeared in 
rapid succession; thus his Practical Discourses (which wrongly figures as two 
different works in the bibliography) went into a fifteenth edition by 1728. It 
is a little surprising that the author nowhere mentions her principal predecessor, 
M. G. Lyon, whose L'IdSalisme en Angleterre au i8 e Steele contains an extended 
study of Norris and much valuable material concerning the whole movement 
of thought with which he was connected. Thac "the dependence of Norris's 
thought on that of Malebranche has been somewhat exaggerated," the author 
seems to me successfully to show; she makes it appear fairly certain that the 
English writer had elaborated much of his philosophy, including the doctrine 
of our "vision of the ideas of all things in God," before he became acquainted 
with Malebranche's theory. 

One fact casually indicated by the author in a footnote has some interest 
in relation to the history of philosophical terminology. Norris repeatedly 
uses the words "subjective" and "objective" in their modern senses. Thus 
he writes (1701) : " Certainty is either subjective or objective. By subjective 
certainty I mean that firmness of persuasion whereby we assent to the truth 
of a thing. By objective certainty I mean that state of the object which 
affords just ground or foundation for such a firmness of assent" (Theory, 
I, p. 184). "Objective" is expressly defined as "of the thing," "subjective" 
as "of the understanding" (ib., p. 310); these definitions, moreover, are 
not presented as in any respect novel or unusual. One ought not, there- 
fore, to say, with Eucken (Fundamental Concepts, p. 2) and most of our 
philosophical dictionaries, that the change from the scholastic to the present 
(and exactly reversed) meaning of these adjectives "was not completed until 
the expressions passed over into the German language," about 1730, and only 
later spread to England, where "the new usage was for a long time felt to be 
strange." Murray gives a clear example of the employment of "objective" 
in the modern sense by Stillingfleet in 1662, and a possible case still earlier. 
It is probable that the terms in their present meaning were in fairly common 
English use in philosophical circles in the seventeenth century. 

A. O. Lovejoy. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

Studien zur Philosophic der exakten Wissenschaften. Von Bruno Bauch. 

Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1911. — pp. viii, 262. 

"The purpose of this book, as its title indicates, is not to present a philosophy 
of the exact sciences, but only to be a study preliminary to such a philosophy. 
... As these studies are to serve me myself as the prolegomena of a more 
extensive investigation, I hope that they may do a similar service to the reader 
by offering him an introductory study (Vorubungen) to this field of research" 



